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apply a fowl, after plucking out its tail feathers, to the plague
carbuncle. The empirics, or quacks, seem to have moved about
from town to town then, much as their successors do now. Their
mode of advertisement was to hang out a flag, at the inn in
which they were lodging, on which were inscribed the names of
the diseases they professed to cure.1 In addition, honest house-
wives had old-fashioned remedies of miraculous virtue. As a
specimen may be quoted a balsam fondly supposed to cure
wounds (inward or outward), broken bones, burns or scalds,
bruises or cuts, aches of all kinds, cholera, and the bite of a mad
dog, besides granting immunity from the plague and staunch-
ing blood.2
Belief in such salves is not more surprising than belief in the
healing grace of a monarch. It is creditable to James I that
at the beginning of his reign he was highly sceptical about the
practice of touching for the king's evil. He is said to have
remarked that he did not see how a patient could be cured
without a miracle, and that nowadays miracles did not happen.3
This conscientious scruple was apparently overcome speedily,
however, for within a year or two of James's accession Shake-
speare could write in Macbeth:
Malcolm                    . . . strangely-visited people
All swollen and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye,
The mere despair of surgery, he cures,
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks,
Put on with holy prayers.4
It is natural that Charles I, with his intense belief in the divine
attributes of kings, should have continued the practice. It is
equally natural that when he was a prisoner in the hands of the
army in 1647 parliament should have attempted to destroy
faith in this superstition, and that after his execution cures
should have been assigned to handkerchiefs dipped in the royal
blood. Charles II found that touching for the evil was one of
the kingly powers that he could still exercise during his exile.
In medicine the advance of knowledge was achieved by
trained practitioners. In other branches of science, however,
the amateur made valuable contributions. The explanation of
this is supplied by John Wallis, who said that at school and at
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